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From  the  Conference  of  European  Friends 
Birmingham,  England,  July  22  to  29 
■pvEAR  FRIENDS, 

We  have  been  surprised  by  the  wonderful  experience 
of  unity  and  joy  which  has  drawn  us  together  from  the  very 
beginning  of  this  Conference  and  which  has  deepened  through¬ 
out  the  week.  In  thankfulness  to  God  for  the  richness  of  this 
gift  we  wish  to  share  with  you  our  feeling  of  new  hope  for 
the  future. 


In  an  opening  address  on  “Faith,  Community,  Action” 
Harold  Loukes  spoke  not  merely  to  but  for  us  all.  Through¬ 
out  this  Conference  we  have  realized  that  we  must  learn  a 
new  modesty  of  attitude.  The  Society  of  Friends  has  sprung 
from  the  Christian  tradition.  It  is  only  a  small  branch  but 
it  has  a  witness,  and  we  have  tried  to  think  more  clearly  what 
that  witness  should  be  today.  Jesus  took  three  of  the  disciples 
up  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  but  all  of  us  are  likely  to 
remain  below  most  of  the  time  to  meet  him  in  the  conditions 
of  ordinary  life. 

We  have  been  privileged  to  listen  to  Friends  who  told  us 
of  their  service  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  to  share  in  the  spirit¬ 
ual  concern  in  which  it  is  rooted.  We  have  been  reminded 
again  and  again  that  our  service  need  not  be  given  only  in 
faraway  places.  God  calls  and  uses  most  of  us  in  the  place 
where  we  are,  however  humble  that  service  may  be.  Yet  we 
must  remember  that  the  whole  world  is  his  and  that  we  must 
be  ready  to  be  used  by  him  anywhere.  The  faith  and  strength 
which  we  shall  need  are  his  and  he  will  give  them  freely. 

In  a  divided  world  and  among  suffering  and  rootless  men 
our  task  is  not  to  recreate  the  Quakerism  of  the  sevententh 
century,  nor  should  we  be  disheartened  when  we  do  not  suc¬ 
ceed  in  the  attempt  and  the  beloved  old  phrases  do  not  ring 
true  any  longer.  But  it  is  for  us  to  penetrate  anew  to  the 
roots  of  our  faith  and  draw  thence  the  strength  which  will 
issue  in  a  Quaker  witness  for  today,  and  in  words  and  actions 
that  will  find  an  echo  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

We  have  begun  to  learn  that  our  service  everywhere  is 
one,  and  we  hope  to  find  ways  of  sharing  its  responsibilities 
more  widely  with  each  other.  At  the  same  time  we  have 
recalled  that  true  Christian  service  involves  the  effort  and, 
maybe,  the  suffering  of  thinking  and  feeling  ourselves  into 
the  very  minds  and  hearts  of  our  fellow  men,  and  sharing 
their  situation  as  it  were  from  the  inside. 

Throughout  the  Conference  we  have  been  made  to  realize 
the  vast  range  of  concerns  and  ideas  which  move  Friends  over 
the  wide  area  which  was  represented.  Our  times  together 
have  been  blessed  indeed,  and  we  have  been  deeply  and  con¬ 
tinually  aware  of  the  loving  prayers  of  Friends  everywhere 
supporting  us  in  worship  and  discussion.  We  know  that  the 
blessing  which  we  have  received  will  be  a  source  of  renewed 
joy  and  strength  to  all. 
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Editorial  Comments 


Clergymen  and  Others 

HE  ecumenical  interests  which  Friends  cultivate  to 
a  growing  extent  nationally  or  locally  afford  inter¬ 
esting  insights  into  the  problems  of  the  Church  at  large. 
Some  problems  plaguing  certain  denominations  are  only 
too  familiar  to  the  workers  in  our  own  Meetings,  as  are, 
for  example,  the  ones  dealing  with  religious  education. 
Others  are  of  the  kind  which  unprogramed  Meetings, 
fortunately,  do  not  have.  James  B.  Moore,  a  former 
Methodist  clergyman,  describes  one  in  the  July  issue  of 
Harper’s  Magazine  under  the  title  of  “Why  Young  Min¬ 
isters  Are  Leaving  the  Church.”  He  speaks  of  a  schizo¬ 
phrenia  in  the  minds  of  many  clerygmen,  especially  the 
younger  ones.  They  are  forced  to  be  self-conscious  and 
have  to  adhere  to  the  conventions  of  their  office,  yet  they 
wish  they  could  be  the  natural  and  spontaneous  men 
they  are  not  allowed  to  become.  As  some  recent  heresy 
trials  have  illustrated,  the  theological  views  of  most 
young  clergymen  are  much  more  liberal  than  they  dare 
to  confess  publicly.  Furthermore,  the  minister  is  expected 
to  participate  in  community  concerns  and  public  func¬ 
tions,  as  is  his  wife.  The  public  forces  the  role  of  a  fix¬ 
ture  in  society  upon  him. 

It  is  probably  impossible  to  know  how  true  this  dis¬ 
turbing  picture  of  the  clergy  is.  James  Moore  speaks  of 
thousands  of  men  who  are  hiding  their  real  convictions 
and  their  unhappiness  under  a  front  of  sanctimonious 
or  solemn  conventionality  or,  as  can  be  observed  fre¬ 
quently,  under  a  forced  joviality  and  self-conscious  hu¬ 
mor,  No  Friend  in  a  nonpastoral  group  will  derive  any 
satisfaction  from  this  criticism  of  the  clergy.  We  can 
only  sympathize  with  the  personal  tragedies  apparent 
in  such  cases  and  hope  that  they  are  not  as  numerous  as 
indicated.  Well-prepared,  sincere,  forthright,  and  inspir¬ 
ing  ministry  is  badly  needed.  Needed  also  are  the  warn¬ 
ing  voices  that  remind  us  not  to  consider  the  statistics 
about  church  membership  the  chief  index  for  the  spir¬ 
itual  health  of  organized  Christianity.  If  there  is  an 
-^unwanted  kind  of  functionalism  and  an  unsound  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  ministry,  it  is  only  logical  to  assume  that 
similar  pretenses  exist  also  in  the  lay  membership.  The 
situation  calls  for  honest  self-appraisal  in  all  segments  of 
the  Church  universal. 


The  Japanese,  a  Nation  of  Readers 

Japan  is  likely  to  be  the  nation  demanding  from  her 
writers  the  fastest  productivity  anywhere  in  the  world. 
More  than  one  thousand  are  busy  full  time  in  supplying 
newspapers,  magazines,  the  book  market,  radio  and  TV 
programs,  film  producers,  and  theaters  with  copy.  Pro¬ 
fessors,  doctors,  and  teachers  write  to  supplement  their 
meager  income  as  well  as  to  have  an  outlet  for  their 
ideas.  Many  writers  complain  about  the  pace  at  which 
they  have  to  produce.  The  Japanese  counterpart  of  our 
Atlantic  Monthly,  the  English  Encounter,  or  the  German 
Der  Monat,  each  of  which  has  between  85  and  125  pages, 
is  Chuo  Koron,  a  serious  magazine  of  374  pages.  Herbert 
Passin,  an  American  anthropologist,  informs  us  that  the 
Japanese  are  publishing  1,300  different  magazines  with 
an  annual  edition  of  360  million  copies.  That  means 
that  each  Japanese  family  reads  an  average  of  two  peri¬ 
odicals  a  month  in  addition  to  eight  books  per  year  (130 
million  for  the  nation),  and  more  than  two  newspapers 
daily  (34  million  daily  for  the  entire  nation).  The 
Japanese  edition  of  the  Reader’s  Digest  has  a  circula¬ 
tion  as  high  as  400,000.  Heibon,  a  popular  magazine,  has 
the  largest  circulation — 1,400,000. 

Several  hundred  so-called  intellectual  magazines  are 
also  doing  well;  among  them  are  60  literary  magazines. 
Twenty  others  deal  with  poetry,  with  an  additional  48 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  31-syllable  tanka  and  another 
51  to  the  17-syllable  haiku.  Scientific,  artistic,  and  other 
professional  magazines  seem  to  flourish  everywhere.  As 
to  political  trends,  an  English  observer  recently  remarked 
that  “the  conservatives  rule  the  country,  but  the  social¬ 
ists  run  the  bookstores.”  Some  observers  believe  that  the 
long-distance  commuters  account  for  the  zeal  with  which 
the  public  reads.  But  it  is  probably  safer  to  ascribe  this 
insatiable  hunger  for  the  printed  word  to  the  long  years 
of  former  censorship,  the  rapid  progress  in  various  fields 
of  knowledge,  the  tense  political  situation,  and,  last  but 
not  least,  the  curiosity  and  native  intelligence  of  the 
Japanese  people. 

This  high-pressure  literary  production  has,  of  course, 
its  drawbacks,  as  has  the  seemingly  omnivorous  appetite 
of  the  reading  public.  Nevertheless,  Japan’s  publications 
must  now  be  ranked  among  the  world’s  liveliest. 
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In  Brief 

The  world  population  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  83 
persons  a  minute,  or  about  5,000  an  hour,  and  at  the 
present  rate  will  double  by  the  end  of  this  century,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  United  Nations  Demographic  Yearbook 
for  1956.  The  yearbook  estimated  the  present  world 
population  at  2,777,000,000.  It  said  the  population  in¬ 
creases  by  about  43,000,000  a  year. 

On  January  1,  1957,  West  Germany  had  1,021  Jew¬ 
ish  children  of  school  age,  4,000  Jewish  men  between  16 
and  50  years,  and  3,100  Jewish  women.  About  fifty  Jews 
are  returning  to  West  Germany  every  month. 

The  ratio  of  Protestants  to  Roman  Catholics  in  the 
United  States  Senate  now  stands  8  to  1,  while  in  the 
House  it  is  approximately  4  to  1.  Of  the  528  members  of 
Congress  (both  houses),  416  are  registered  as  Protestant 

]esus  and 

By  DOROTHY 

ECAUSE  we  have  no  creed,  Quakers  cannot  claim 
uniformity  of  belief  about  the  facts  of  Jesus'  life 
or  resurrection  or  about  their  theological  interpretations. 
Because  we  have  characteristically  tended  to  respect  the 
validity  of  diverse  beliefs  both  among  ourselves  and  in 
world  religions,  outsiders  sometimes  question  whether 
we  are  or  consider  ourselves  Christians. 

The  writings  of  Quaker  leaders,  from  the  beginnings 
of  the  movement  onward,  justify  the  generalization  that 
Quakerism  always  was  and  still  is  a  Christian  movement 
of  which  Jesus  Christ  is  the  cornerstone,  as  he  is  for  all 
the  rest  of  Christendom.  George  Fox’s  calling  was  no 
vaguely  general  religious  opening.  He  “heard  a  voice 
which  said,  ‘There  is  one,  even  Christ  Jesus,  that  can 
speak  to  thy  condition.’  ’’  And  thereafter  he  conceived 
the  purpose  of  his  preaching  to  be  that  his  hearers  “might 
all  come  to  know  Christ  to  be  their  teacher  to  instruct 
them,  their  counsellor  to  direct  them,  their  shepherd  to 
feed  them,  their  bishop  to  oversee  them;  and  might  know 
their  bodies  to  be  prepared,  sanctified,  and  made  fit 
temples  for  God  and  Christ  to  dwell  in.’’ 

What,  then,  is  the  scope  of  our  present  attitudes  to¬ 
ward  this  Jesus  around  whom  we  build  our  faith? 

Although  there  are  among  Friends  many  gradations 
of  belief,  I  can  best  clarify  what  I  feel  to  be  our  dis- 

The  article  is  a  condensation  of  an  address  given  earlier  this 
year  at  Wrightstown,  Pa.  Dorothy  Hutchinson  is  a  member  of 
Abington  Monthly  Meeting.  Pa.,  and  has  for  many  years  been  an 
active  member  of  the  Women’s  International  League  for  Peace  and 
Freedom. 


and  95  as  Roman  Catholic;  12  are  of  the  Jewish  faith,  1 
is  a  Hindu,  and  4  gave  no  religious  affiliation. 

Out  of  96  members  of  the  Senate,  93  were  listed  as 
follows:  Methodist,  18;  Baptist,  14;  Presbyterian,  13; 
Episcopal,  12;  Roman  Catholic,  11;  Congregationalist, 
8;  Lutheran,  4;  Latter-Day  Saints,  3;  Disciples,  2;  Jew¬ 
ish,  2;  Evangelical  and  Reformed,  2;  Unitarian,  2; 
Friends,  2. 

Protestant  membership  in  South  Korean  churches  has 
doubled  since  1953  and  now  amounts  to  1,324,000. 

More  than  300  Mennonite  families  who  left  Canada 
thirty  years  ago  to  settle  in  Mexico  have  decided  to  re¬ 
turn.  The  relocation  will  involve  nearly  1,600  members. 
They  will  comprise  the  largest  Mennonite  community 
in  Canada,  and  will  live  near  Matheson,  Ontario,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Black  River. 

Quakerism 

HUTCHINSON 

tinctive  interpretation  of  Jesus  if  I  relate  it  to  the  two 
extremes  of  belief  which  an  individual  can  hold  and 
still  be  comfortable  within  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends. 

At  one  extreme  are  those  who  believe  that  Jesus  was 
the  greatest  of  spiritual  teachers  but  with  nothing  of 
the  supernatural  either  in  the  facts  of  his  life  or  in  his 
powers.  At  the  other  extreme  are  those  who  can  accept 
the  creed  of  most  of  Christendom  that  Jesus  was  God’s 
"only  Son  our  Lord:  Who  was  conceived  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  Born  of  the  Virgin  Mary:  Suffered  under  Pontius 
Pilate,  Was  crucified,  dead,  and  buried:  He  descended 
into  hell;  The  third  day  he  rose  again  from  the  dead: 
He  ascended  into  heaven.  And  sitteth  on  the  right  hand 
of  God  the  Father  Almighty:  From  thence  he  shall  come 
to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.’’  This  creed  places 
major  emphasis  on  certain  miraculous  physical  aspects 
of  Jesus’  birth,  death,  and  powers  and  omits  mention  of 
his  teachings. 

People  outside  the  Society  of  Friends  who  adhere 
to  the  first  belief  usually  see  no  value  in  “accepting  Jesus 
Christ  as  Lord  and  Savior.’’  Adherents  to  the  second 
belief  usually  see  no  hope  for  a  man  aside  from  “accept¬ 
ing  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord  and  Savior.’’  What,  then,  enables 
Quakerism  to  encompass  both? 

I  believe  that  the  secret  lies  in  a  special  emphasis 
of  ours  which  makes  these  differences  relatively  unim¬ 
portant.  We  are  held  together  by  our  belief  that  the 
historical  Jesus  was  a  unique  revelation  to  men  of  God’s 
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nature  and  will  and  that  there  is  a  spiritual  element  in 
men  which  corresponds  to  this  nature  and  will  and 
which,  therefore,  responds  to  the  spirit  of  Jesus  by  grow¬ 
ing.  This  we  have  called  the  eternal  Christ  or  the  Christ 
within  to  differentiate  it  from  the  man  Jesus.  Our  earliest 
Quaker  theologian,  Robert  Barclay  (1648-1690),  ex¬ 
pressed  this  mystical  concept: 

A  divine,  spiritual,  and  supernatural  light  is  in  all 
men;  ...  as  it  is  received  and  closed  within  the 
heart,  Christ  comes  to  be  formed  and  brought  forth 
.  .  .  and  with  the  Apostle  thou  mayest  say  ....  It  is 
no  more  I,  but  Christ  alive  in  me;  And  then  thou 
wilt  be  a  Christian  indeed. 

This  concept  accounts  for  the  fact  that  Friends  have 
generally  put  less  emphasis  on  the  physical  facts  of  Jesus’ 
life  that  on  the  spiritual  meaning.  It  enables  us  to  feel 
that  acceptance  of  the  miraculous  recorded  facts  about 
Jesus,  while  permissible  or  perhaps  even  desirable,  is  not 
of  paramount  importance.  The  basis  of  our  Christianity 
is  not  these  facts  but  the  spirit  revealed  in  Jesus’  acts 
and  teachings.  And  the  essential  power  of  Jesus  is  not 
to  be  sought  in  the  physical  miracles  but  in  his  trans¬ 
forming  power  in  lives  with  which  he  comes  into  con¬ 
tact.  This  we  test  and  testify  to  by  our  own  experience. 

Jesus’  spirit  is  self-giving  love.  This  love  is  not  to  be 
understood  as  affection,  which  is  a  spontaneous  response 
of  person  to  person  and  cannot  be  commanded.  Nor  is 
this  love  a  vaporous  good  will,  which  is  likely  to  be 
misguided  or  passive  because  it  fails  to  make  the  effort 
to  understand  the  other  person’s  needs.  Self-giving  love 
can  be  felt  for  those  toward  whom  one  feels  no  natural 
affection  and  leads  toward  beneficial  action  because  its 
essence  is  imaginative  identification  with  all  men — that 
I  love  my  neighbor  as  if  he  were  myself  and  that  I  do 
unto  others  as  I  would  have  them  do  to  me,  if  I  were 
they  with  all  their  past  experiences,  individual  tastes, 
and  needs. 

What  does  all  this  add  up  to  in  terms  of  such  basic 
Christian  concepts  as  those  of  salvation  and  forgiveness 
of  sin? 


Quakers  have  tended  to  regard  Jesus  as  savior  in  a 
sense  quite  different  from  that  preached  by  many  other 
branches  of  the  Christian  Church.  We  regard  salvation 
not  as  abolishing  the  price  of  our  sins  but  as  giving  us 
the  desire  to  pay  it;  not  as  saving  us  from  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  our  sins  but  from  the  sins  themselves. 

Salvation  As  Transformation 

The  story  of  Jesus  and  Zacchaeus  exemplifies  this 
concept  of  salvation.  When  one  brief  contact  with  the 
spirit  of  Jesus  caused  the  grasping,  cheating  tax  collector 
to  say,  "Behold,  Lord,  the  half  of  my  goods  I  give  to  the 
poor;  and  if  I  have  defrauded  any  one  of  anything,  I 
restore  it  fourfold,’’  it  is  not  recorded  that  Jesus  told  him 
not  to  bother  paying  for  his  sins,  since  Jesus  by  his  life 
and  death  would  cancel  the  debt.  It  is,  on  the  contrary, 
recorded  that  Jesus  exclaimed,  "Today  salvation  has 
come  to  this  house.  .  .  .”  And  this  is  Jesus’  only  use  of 
the  word  "salvation’’  recorded  in  the  Scriptures! 

The  spirit  of  Jesus  transformed  Zacchaeus  into  a 
man  who  wanted  to  do  the  will  of  God.  The  spirit  of 
Jesus  still  gives  men  this  desire.  And  the  promise  of 
forgiveness  of  sin  gives  them  the  power  to  throw  off  their 
slavery  to  sin.  Is  not  forgiveness  of  sin  misinterpreted 
by  many  Christians  as  a  promise  to  blot  out  all  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  our  sins?  Jesus  did  not  promise  the  adul¬ 
teress  any  such  thing.  But  when  he  said  to  her,  "Neither 
do  I  condemn  you;  go,  and  do  not  sin  again,’’  he  gave 
her  the  essentials  of  divine  forgiveness— freedom  from 
the  paralyzing  sense  of  guilt  which  binds  us  to  our  past, 
and  the  assurance  that  we  have  the  power  to  make  a 
fresh  beginning  and  "sin  no  more.’’  This  power  is  surely 
as  great  and  mysterious  as  any  promise  of  orthodox 
Christianity. 

So  we  Quakers  can  continue  to  hold  a  wide  variety 
of  beliefs  about  the  physical  facts  of  Jesus’  life  and  still 
be  unified  in  the  belief  that  Jesus  has  limitless  power 
to  bring  men  into  harmony  with  God,  and  with  each 
other;  to  transform  their  lives;  and,  through  them,  to 
transform  the  world. 


Cji^HERE  are  many  expositors  of  the  mystery  of  evil:  but  there  is  also  to  be  explained  the  mystery,  if  that 
word  is  to  be  used,  of  good. 

And  mystery  it  is.  There  is  no  man  living  who  does  not  know,  not  intermittently  but  constantly  and 
throughout  his  life,  pressures  and  restraints  which  are  from  God  himself;  they  are  exndence  of  a  Light  within 
j  which  is  not  of  man’s  creating,  but  in  following  which  he  finds  his  true  self — the  self  God  intended  him  to  be. 
It  may  seem  difficult  to  maintain  this  assurance  about  man  in  face  of  the  dark  and  sinister  deeds  he  sometimes 
commits,  but  ’’the  spirit  of  man  is  the  candle  of  the  Lord,”  and  the  true  estimate  of  man  should  be  based  upon 
what  it  is  in  him,  by  God’s  grace,  to  become,  rather  than  by  his  poor  attainment.  In  spite  of  all  the  evil  in  man, 
as  we  know  him  and  are  him,  we  still  see  in  him  ’’some  surviving  vestiges  of  the  image  of  God  and  some  clue  to 
the  being  and  character  of  God.” — Edgar  G.  Dunstan,  Quakers  and  the  Religious  Quest 
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Friends." 

From  One  Conference  to  Another 

HE  hemisphere-wide  Wilmington,  Ohio,  Confer¬ 
ence  was  a  gathering  to  top  all  Friends  gatherings. 
Grownups,  high  school  and  junior  high  people,  small 
children,  were  all  conferring,  together  and  separately, 
and  there  were  seven  hundred  of  us.  It  is  as  I  see  their 
arrival  that  anticipation  rises  for  our  August  Young 
Friends  conference,  where  it  is  hoped  that  we  will  not 
only  talk  of  community  but  will  be  aware  of  its  living 
presence.  Few  of  us  could  sustain  such  an  atmosphere 
for  more  than  the  usual  week's  time,  but  we  realize  its 
vitalizing  effects. 

Ralph  Rose  spoke  of  the  spiritual  community  in 
which  Friends  are  knit  together  through  and  beyond  a 
time  of  physical  nearness.  Nor  can  I  forget  Douglas 
Steere’s  clear  challenge  to  "face  the  implications  of  our 
faith.”  He  called  for  the  forming  of  work-study  groups, 
laboratories  in  which  good  minds  might  be  pooled,  and 
better  answers  found  to  the  old  and  new  questions  fac¬ 
ing  Friends.  Perhaps  during  the  time  at  Five  Oaks,  North 
American  Young  Friends  can  function  as  such  a  group. 

Dan  Wilson,  codirector  of  Pendle  Hill,  will  open 
the  Young  Friends  conference  with  his  speech  on  an 
individual  "Search  for  Community.”  Ed  Beals,  Young 
Friend  and  Earlham  graduate,  will  speak  on  "The  Spir¬ 
itual  Basis  for  Community,”  as  viewed  in  the  light  of 
biblical  history.  Floyd  Moore,  of  Guilford  College,  North 
Carolina,  will  talk  on  "The  Quaker  and  Community,” 
acquainting  us  with  rich  areas  in  Quaker  history  and 
with  a  Quaker  outlook  on  community.  Lowell  Roberts, 
Acting  President  of  Friends  University,  Wichita,  Kansas, 
has  been  asked  to  give  the  final  speech  on  the  particular 
relevance  of  the  person  of  Christ  to  the  community  of 
"believers.”  David  Stanfield,  pastor  of  the  Springfield, 
North  Carolina,  Meeting,  will  coordinate  worship  serv¬ 
ices  as  part  of  his  service  to  the  conference. 

Other  leaders  include  the  Walter  Alexanders  from 


the  New  York  State  Bruderhof;  Staughton  Lind  from 
Macedonia  Community;  Robert  and  Barbara  Willson, 
who  have  had  experience  in  communities  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  Detroit;  Harold  Chance,  Director  of  Friends 
Peace  Service,  American  Friends  Service  Committee; 
Warren  Stetzel,  now  doing  work  in  a  California  mental 
hospital;  Harold  Walker,  pastor  of  First  Friends  Church 
in  Whittier,  California;  Paul  Cates,  member  of  the  staff 
of  Scattergood  School,  Iowa;  Charles  Williams,  an  Earl¬ 
ham  student  who  has  worked  with  integration  in  the 
South;  Gordon  and  Betty  McClure  of  Ottawa,  Ontario; 
Thomas  Cooper  of  Ohio  Conservative  Yearly  Meeting. 

The  “Living  Epistle”  of  the  Friends  World  Commit¬ 
tee  will  form  part  of  the  picture  of  the  world  commu¬ 
nity,  and  so  will  reports  from  the  East-West  Contacts 
Committee  of  the  Y.F.C.N.A.,  and  from  Friends  service 
groups.  We  hope  to  have  reports  from  Friends  arriving 
from  or  going  to  work  camps  and  conferences  abroad. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  to  be  done,  experienced, 
seen,  heard,  and  discussed  at  the  conference.  Others  are 
swimming,  softball,  tennis,  and  hiking. 

Finally,  we  hope  the  conference  will  become  an  ex¬ 
perience  in  drawing  the  conferees  together  in  bonds  of 
shared  views  and  of  shared  worship.  Most  conferences 
last  a  week,  most  wear  off  within  the  next.  Our  expecta¬ 
tion  for  this  one  is  that  the  edge  which  it  sharpens  may 

Margaret  Smith 

Random  Comments  on  Community 

NE  of  the  greatest  problems  that  hits  the  commu¬ 
nity  is  the  conflict  between  the  common  discipline 
and  freedom.  The  balance  has  been  made,  more  or  less 
successfully,  at  various  points:  in  the  monastery,  disci¬ 
pline  prevails;  in  our  Religious  Society,  freedom  prevails 
to  a  greater  extent.  The  devoted  monk  does  not  feel 
that  the  rigorous  discipline  required  of  him  deprives 
him  of  liberty — on  the  contrary,  through  the  discipline. 
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he  finds  true  freedom!  The  monk  who  does  not  sense 
the  freedom  gained  does  not  belong  in  the  monastery. 
The  devoted  Friend,  on  the  other  hand,  through  free¬ 
dom  gains  access  to  his  own  self-discipline,  and  he  who 
does  not  see  this  responsibility  does  not  belong  in  the 
Society. 

Most  of  the  mediocrity  of  the  Christian  community 
as  now  practiced  lies  between  these  two  extremes.  Most 
Churches  and  Meetings  impose  upon  their  members  a 
dogma,  a  moral  code,  often  petty  rules  of  conduct,  and 
in  so  doing  develop  a  sense  of  community  but  fail  to 
develop  a  sense  of  Christian  freedom:  this,  then,  is  not 
Christian  community.  The  message  of  Quakerism  to  the 
whole  Church  and  the  affirmation  of  us  young  ’uns  to 
our  own  Society,  then,  is  freedom — freedom  which  entails 
self-discipline  and  sacrifice — in  place  of  outwardly  im¬ 
posed  discipline.  _  „ 

^  ^  Edward  Beals 


In  the  most  unexpected  moments  and  ways,  some 
time  each  of  us  must  meet  himself  face  to  face  and  know 
that  he  is  alone,  that  everyone  is  alone.  In  the  moment 
of  that  encounter  every  person  has  the  choice,  either  to 
accept  or  to  run  away.  There  is  something  in  the  con¬ 
templation  of  the  deepest  self  (perhaps  I  could  call  it 
"soul”  or  "spirit”)  that  is  truly  frightening.  But  it  seems 
to  me  now  that  without  real  acceptance  of  one's  inner 
self,  any  community,  any  life,  becomes  but  an  empty 
shell.  The  kind  of  acceptance  I  am  talking  about  seems 
to  have  two  aspects,  an  awareness  of  solitude  and  a  sense 
of  responsibility. 

It  may  be  that  when  a  man  commits  himself  to  the 
inner  solitude  of  his  own  soul,  he  finds  there  revealed 
God,  closer  and  more  real  than  he  had  ever  imagined 
possible.  When  one  accepts  his  deepest  self — "that  of 
God,”  as  Friends  would  have  it — he  has  also  accepted 
God.  And  just  as  he  spontaneously  responds  to  God,  in 
the  same  act  of  commitment  he  finds  he  must  respond 
and  minister  to  "that  of  God”  in  every  man. 

What  does  all  this  have  to  do  with  community?  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  community  for  which  we  search 
would,  first,  focus  upon  God  and,  second,  nurture  the 
inner  solitude  of  each  person.  For  it  is  only  through  the 
combination  of  these  two  that  people,  as  individuals  or 
as  a  group,  can,  and  must,  reach  out  in  love  to  the  rest 


of  mankind. 


Joan  Wattles 


j  It  seems  to  me  that  the  world  is  not  only  ripe  for 
intentional  community  but  that  the  threats  and  chal¬ 
lenges,  the  thinking  and  physical  conditions,  of  the 
times  are  almost  forcing  the  formation  of  intentional 
communities  of  one  variety  or  another.  There  are  two 
approaches  to  the  task  of  community,  and  both  involve 


the  commitment  of  the  individual.  One  is  withdrawal, 
as  in  the  Bruderhof  communities,  and  the  other  is  im¬ 
mersion.  I  became  convinced  in  a  work  camp  last  sum¬ 
mer  of  the  value  inherent  in  an  even  partially  committed 
close-living  group.  I  think  the  fact  that  this  experience 
was  a  high  light  in  the  lives  of  all  the  campers  and  of 
the  members  of  the  community  in  which  we  lived  is  not 
divorced  from  the  fact  that  we  had  a  job  to  do  from 
which  we  could  not  escape,  problems  of  both  intra¬ 
group  and  intergroup  relationships  from  which  we  also 
could  not  escape,  and  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  respect 
for  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  others  both  within  our 
group  and  in  the  community. 

I  see  the  job  before  us  as  one  of  communication  and 
understanding  and  caring.  The  task  of  community  be¬ 
gins  wherever  we  are  now  and  it  involves  the  decision 
and  effort  of  learning  to  love.  And  in  the  course  of  that 
decision  and  effort  I  suppose  that  it  will  become  clear 
to  us  what  is  included  in  our  community.  If  you  are  look¬ 
ing  for  reading  material  you  might  try  Walden  Two  by 
B.  F.  Skinner  and  The  Art  of  Loving  by  Erich  Fromm. 

Herb  Smith 

We  think  of  the  community  represented  by  a  mon¬ 
astery;  that  is,  a  life  of  intimate  acquaintance,  communal 
sharing  in  work,  worship,  food,  lodging,  where  no  one 
owns  anything  of  his  own.  This  points  up  something 
about  the  nature  of  the  intentional  community  and  the 
intentional  religious  community  particularly.  It  not  only 
demands  that  the  individual  enter  unreservedly  and  sub¬ 
mit  himself  to  its  discipline  entirely;  it  also  removes  the 
greatest  temptations  to  disobedience  and  withdrawal 
from  the  group.  It  rigorously  eliminates  all  that  would 
prove  distracting.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  community  must 
have  a  transcendent  purpose,  and  the  community  must 
develop  as  a  kind  of  by-product  of  the  transcendent  pur¬ 
pose.  Only  with  this  kind  of  discipline  can  there  be  a 
community. 

Apparently  throughout  history  the  great  stumbling 
block  to  intentional  community  has  been  the  family. 
Consider  the  peculiar  arrangement  made  at  the  Bruder¬ 
hof  for  children.  Consider  too  the  practice  at  Oneida, 
one  of  the  most  successful  communities  in  America  be¬ 
fore  the  authorities  clamped  down  on  it.  On  the  other 
hand  we  have  the  practice  of  the  economic  unit  in  India 
and  much  of  the  world,  the  so-called  extended  family. 
I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  a  religious  community 
can  come  out  of  an  economic  unit.  I  am  not  sure  about 
the  reverse  of  that.  One  friend  of  mine,  who  lived  at 
Koinonia  for  some  time,  feels  that  the  Christian  com¬ 
munities  he  knows  all  try  to  pretend  that  they  have  done 
away  with  the  economic  urge  in  community  but  that 
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they  have  actually  done  nothing  more  than  to  fall  into 
the  same  pitfall  of  measuring  success  in  economic  terms. 

Paul  Lacey 

How  do  I  define  community?  "My  community”  is 
made  up  of  people.  It  has  no  geographic  boundaries,  and 
the  fact  that  certain  people  are  and  remain  a  part  of 
it  does  not  depend  necessarily  upon  my  seeing  them 
often.  What  separates  those  in  "my  community”  from 
others  is  that  they  are  the  people  I  have  elected  to  care 
about.  Not  elected  always  by  conscious  act  of  will,  but 
those  whom  I  discover  hold  a  place  in  my  heart.  What 
happens  to  them  affects  me.  I  care.  Most  of  these  have 
elected  to  care  also  about  me  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree. 
Sometimes  I  hold  close  and  seek  to  understand  the 
needs  of  some  who  have  not  elected  to  care  about  me.  I 
soon  find  I  cannot  reach  through  to  them  and  must  lose 
them  as  members  of  my  community. 

Two  of  the  greatest  reasons  why  people  join  an  in¬ 
tentional  community  are  the  desire  to  be  cared  about 
and  the  desire,  the  need,  to  care  for  others. 

Many  Young  Friends  have  chosen  recently  to  enter 
intentional  communities.  Each  of  us,  consciously  or  un¬ 
consciously,  makes  a  choice:  to  enter,  or  to  remain  in  the 
wider  community.  Often  those  entering  are  accused  of 
withdrawing  from  the  stream  of  life — of  abdicating  their 
place  as  responsible  citizens.  I  believe  that,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  those  entering  communities  have  given  up  the 
option  of  abdicating  from  the  responsibilities  each  hu¬ 
man  being  has  for  others.  The  close-living  relationship 
they  have  entered  requires  them  to  care  about  those 
around  them.  We  who  remain  in  the  wider  community 
have  still  another  choice  before  us:  daily,  we  can  abdi¬ 
cate  from  a  responsible,  caring  relationship  with  others. 
It  is  our  challenge  to  learn  how  to  care  for  those  around 
us  in  a  way  that  seeks  no  reward  or  return.  Our  spiritual 
growth  as  individuals,  and  that  of  society  as  a  whole, 
rests  heavily  on  how  we  meet  this  challenge. 

Ruth  Hyde 

What  is  community?  I’m  not  sure,  but  this  I  have 
discovered,  that  I  cannot  relate  to  other  people  very  well 
until  I  have  some  center  from  which  to  communicate,  a 
sort  of  awareness  of  my  uniqueness  and  individuality 
and  thus  of  my  worth,  so  to  speak,  to  another  individual 
or  group  of  individuals.  Then  I  feel  free  to  share  and 
listen.  This  sort  of  balanced  perspective  about  myself 
comes  best  from  a  disciplined  life — but  how  hard  that  is 
for  me!  However,  as  Ed  says,  a  discipline  set  upon  an 
individual  by  a  group,  as  a  dogma,  a  standard  set  ex¬ 
ternally,  destroys  the  freedom  which  might  be  gained  by 

self-discipline.  . 

^  Auce  Michener 


There  is  perhaps  at  least  one  concept  of  community 
which  is  essentially  new,  or  at  least  which  has  a  new  kind 
of  urgency  in  our  contemporary  society.  This  involves  the 
achievement  in  an  urban  society  of  an  essentially  spiritual 
community  of  those  who  worship  together  but  who  are 
physically  separated  from  each  other  through  most  of 
the  week.  It  may  be  that  such  fellowship  with  those  of 
like  mind  who  are  near,  but  at  the  same  time  far,  offers 
us  one  of  our  few  hopes  for  maintaining  a  sense  of  per¬ 
spective  while  caught  up  in  the  increasingly  hectic  society 
in  which  we  may  choose  to  live.  Some  of  us  will  join 
intentional  communities,  others  will  not;  and  for  those 
of  us  who  do  not,  this  spiritual  fellowship  day  by  day 
becomes  in  a  sense  our  intentional  community.  This 
calls  for  developing  a  greater  sense  of  the  "presence”  of 
our  fellow  worshipers  even  though  we  know  they  are 
on  the  other  side  of  the  city,  just  as  we  seek  to  develop  a 
sense  of  the  presence  of  God  within  us  continuously. 

WiLMER  Stratton 

Quakerism  in  Ontario 

ETWEEN  Canadian  and  United  States  Friends  there  has 
always  been  a  good  deal  of  intervisitation,  and  a  few 
Canadian  Friends  have  always  attended  the  major  conferences 
in  the  United  States.  In  recent  years,  with  the  formation  of 
the  Service  Committees,  interchange  of  personnel  and  ideas 
has  become  common  practice.  Nevertheless,  too  little  is  known 
of  Ontario  Quakerism  both  in  the  States  and  in  other  parts 
of  Canada. 

Among  the  settlers  who  migrated  northwest  into  Canada 
during  the  late  eighteenth  century  and  the  early  nineteenth 
were  many  Friends.  The  largest  number  of  them  came  to 
Ontario,  settling  principally  in  the  Niagara  Peninsula,  on  the 
Bay  of  Quinte,  and  later  on  Yonge  Street,  north  of  the  present 
city  of  Toronto.  No  sooner  had  these  areas  been  op»ened  up  to 
farming  than  some  of  the  people  moved  off  again,  so  that  as 
the  population  spread  new  Friends  Meetings  were  set  up  in 
ever  more  remote  places.  The  pattern  that  developed  was 
upset  and  greatly  complicated  by  the  two  schisms,  the  Hick- 
site-Orthodox  of  1828  and  the  Conservative-Progressive  of 
1881. 

There  has  been  much  speculation  as  to  what  caused  these 
controversies  that  resulted  in  a  tripartite  Society.  In  general, 
contributing  factors  were  the  extraordinary  pressures  of  life  on 
the  frontier,  the  lack  of  real  relatedness  to  other  Quaker 
groups,  the  revivalistic  temper,  and  the  rapid  transition  from 
rural  to  urban  life.  Quakerism  in  Ontario  became  something 
very  different  from  what  it  might  have  been  ideally. 

Several  weeks  ago  my  wife  and  I  drove  through  the  Bay 
of  Quinte  area,  where  Friends  organized  their  first  Preparative 
Meeting  in  1798  and  later  became  the  dominant  religious 
group.  The  scenery  there  is  a  wonderful  medley  of  gently 
rolling  farmland,  high,  wooded  bluffs,  and  the  water  of  the 
bay  and  the  open  water  of  Lake  Ontario.  Near  Adolphustown 
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we  saw  the  place  where  the  first  meeting  house  stood,  and 
nearby  there  are  still  a  few  grave  markers. 

The  red  brick  meeting  house  at  the  east  end  of  the  village 
of  Bloomfield,  further  on,  is  now  owned  by  a  group  of  Dutch 
people  and  serves  as  their  church.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road  lies  the  Quaker  burying  ground,  completely  unkempt 
and  badly  overgrown  with  brambles.  At  the  west  end  of  the 
village  a  Hicksite  burying  ground  is  marked.  The  Friends  sec¬ 
tion  is  small,  and  other  graves  cover  the  site  where  the  old, 
white  frame  meeting  house  must  have  stood.  These  are  the 
outward  remnants  of  Quakerism  in  Bloomfield.  As  we  left  the 
village  we  were  aware  of  how  great  the  devastation  of  religious 
controversy  can  be. 

Of  late  there  has  been  a  growing  awareness  among  mem¬ 
bers  of  all  three  branches  of  Friends  that  old  differences  must 
be  settled  and  a  basis  for  religious  unity  found.  The  activity 
of  the  Canadian  Friends  Service  Committee,  formed  in  1931, 
has  done  as  much  as  anything  else  to  regather  Friends.  Camp 
Neekaunis  on  Georgian  Bay  has  been  a  meeting  place  for 
Friends  for  twenty-five  years,  and  the  value  of  the  work,  wor¬ 
ship,  and  discussion  there  is  incalculable;  there  partisan  loyal¬ 
ties  to  the  old  Yearly  Meetings  are  forgotten.  The  conscien¬ 
tious  objectors  of  two  world  wars  have  done  much  to  remind 
Friends  of  one  of  Christendom’s  biggest  problems,  how  to  rid 
the  world  of  poverty  and  war.  The  present  condition  of  the 
world  is  good  reason  for  our  Society  to  regather  its  strength 
to  show  that  a  peaceable  way  of  life  is  possible  and  worth¬ 
while.  Strength  and  unity  have  also  been  given  Quakerism  in 
Ontario  through  the  immigration  of  many  Friends  and  inter¬ 
ested  people  from  Great  Britain,  Europe,  and  elsewhere,  for 
new  ideas,  new  energy,  and  deep  religious  concern  have  come 
with  them.  New  Ontario  Meetings,  in  which  worship  is  held 
on  the  basis  of  silence,  have  been  nurtured  in  Ottawa,  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Oakville,  Galt,  and  Kitchener;  old  Meetings  have  grown 
in  some  places.  In  recent  years  the  reading  of  Quaker  litera¬ 
ture  has  improved,  and  spiritual  and  social  concern  seems 
increasing.  The  face  of  things  has  brightened.  With  the  union 
in  1956  of  our  three  Yearly  Meetings  in  one  body,  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Yearly  Meeting,  there  is  reason  to  see  the  initiation  of  a 
new  period  of  Friendly  activity  and  usefulness. 

Andrew  W.  Brink 

Canadian  Young  Friends 

ANADIAN  Young  Friends  activities  center  chiefly  around 
our  Yearly  Meeting,  a  weekend  get-together  at  Camp 
Neekaunis,  on  Georgian  Bay,  held  on  the  July  first  holiday. 
The  age  limit  is  usually  from  about  thirteen  to  thirty  years. 
All  American  Young  Friends  are  most  welcome  as  visitors.  The 
Yearly  Meeting  consists  of  work  projects  connected  with  open¬ 
ing  the  camp  for  the  siunmer,  worship  periods,  discussions 
1  and  addresses  prepared  by  Young  Friends  themselves,  and 
some  time  for  recreation.  This  Yearly  Meeting  is  organized 
and  run  by  Young  Friends  themselves. 

At  various  other  times,  usually  Easter  or  Thanksgiving,  we 
have  smaller  Young  Friends  get-togethers  for  work,  worship, 
and  fellowship,  at  different  centers. 


No  work  camps  are  definitely  planned  for  this  summer 
that  I  know  of.  As  Camp  Neekaunis  is  undergoing  a  major 
expansion  program,  any  spare  time  that  Friends  have  is 
usually  devoted  to  the  ongoing  work  there— of  which  there  is 
plentyl  Although  Young  Friends  frequently  organize  small 
local  projects  like  painting  meeting  houses,  our  very  small 
numbers  do  not  permit  extensive  undertakings.  We  participate 
in  the  social  service  activities  handled  by  the  Service  Commit¬ 
tee,  such  as  work  in  mental  hospitals  and  overseas  aid. 

Lowell  Keffer 

Five  Oaks 

IVE  Oaks,  where  the  1957  Young  Friends  Conference  is  to 
be  held,  is  the  name  of  the  Christian  Workers  Center  along 
the  banks  of  the  Grand  River,  near  Paris,  Ontario,  sixty-five 
miles  west  of  Toronto,  a  camp  "established  by  the  United 
Church  of  Canada  to  help  lay  people  become  better  fitted  to 
make  a  more  adequate  Christian  witness  in  personal  life,  in 
the  church  and  the  community.”  The  property  includes  a  sum¬ 
mer  center  with  accommodations  for  over  one  hundred  per¬ 
sons,  complete  with  kitchen,  dining  room,  and  other  modem 
facilities.  The  rather  ancient  summer  cabins  are  being  re¬ 
placed  gradually  as  funds  and  volunteer  work  campers  are 
available.  The  House  of  the  Interpreter  (where,  in  Bunyan's 
Pilgrim’s  Progress,  Christian  stopped  for  directions  on  his 
journey  to  the  Celestial  City)  is  a  modem,  two-story,  ranch- 
type  building,  fully  equipped  and  used  all  year  round.  Dormi¬ 
tories,  assembly  halls,  chapel,  lounges,  and  dining  room  accom¬ 
modate  over  a'>  hundred  persons  also. 

Five  Oaks  has  a  permanent  staff  of  seven.  All  groups  share 
in  the  life  of  the  community  by  helping  to  set  and  wait  on 
tables,  wash  dishes,  and  keep  their  own  quarters  tidy. 

The  Five  Oaks  program  is  a  very  full  one,  with  the  major 
emphasis  on  the  five  one-month  courses  of  lay  training  held 
during  the  year.  Ten  or  twelve  weekend  retreats,  vocational 
conferences  of  doctors,  nurses,  farmers,  editors,  personnel 
managers,  civil  servants,  and  others,  family  weeks,  courses  for 
Sunday  School  teachers,  weekend  and  summer-long  work 
camps,  and  Christian  education  workshops  fill  in  the  year. 

Parallel  in  Ireland 

HE  Spring  issue  of  the  Irish  Young  Friends  Quarterly  de¬ 
voted  a  good  share  of  attention  to  the  raids  of  the  Irish 
Republican  Army,  essentially  a  series  of  attacks  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  type  arising  out  of  stmggles  between  Northern 
Ireland  and  the  Republic  and  between  representatives  of 
Protestantism  and  Roman  Catholicism. 

A  report  from  the  Yearly  Meeting  included  the  letter  sent 
by  the  Irish  Young  Friends  Committee  to  126  Irish  newspapers 
and  at  that  time  (Easter)  published  in  six.  The  letter  read: 

We,  the  young  members  of  the  Quaker  Church  in  the 
whole  of  Ireland,  are  disturbed  at  the  many  acts  of  vio¬ 
lence  which  have  taken  place  recently  in  Northern  Ire¬ 
land,  especially  as  these  attacks  have  been  mainly  carried 
out  by  young  men.  We  firmly  believe  that  such  actions  are 
wrong,  that  they  can  only  cause  distrust  and  ill-feeling. 
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and  will  widen  the  difference  between  North  and  South. 

We  appeal  to  the  leaders  of  these  violent  groups,  and 
more  particularly  to  the  young  men  who  have  been  mis¬ 
led,  to  stop  their  warlike  and  destructive  attacks,  and  to 
use  their  energies  instead  in  peaceful  and  constructive 
ways. 

In  the  Young  Friends  session  at  the  Yearly  Meeting  Denis 
Barritt  felt  “that  John  Woolman’s  life  should  be  an  inspira¬ 
tion  to  Young  Friends.  They  could  support  organizations  such 
as  the  Irish  Association,  which  helped  towards  greater  contact 
between  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants,  especially  in  the 
North.  Also,  Southern  Young  Friends  could  help  to  dispel  the 
idea  that  it  was  only  external  British  force  that  kept  the  North 
out  of  the  Republic."  He  asked  whether  Young  Friends  would 
support  a  conference  near  the  border  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  better  understanding  between  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  and  between  Northern  Ireland  and  the  Republic. 

The  statement  that  stood  out  as  a  challenge  not  only, to 
Irish  Young  Friends  but  to  us  in  the  States  came  at  the  end 
of  that  report:  "It  was  felt  that  if  Young  Friends  could  not 
deal  with  the  situation  on  their  own  doorstep  they  had  little 
hope  in  larger  issues.” 

British  Young  Friends 

AVID  GRAY  notes  as  their  “most  important  news”: 

.  .  ,we  have  decided  to  send  eight  Young  Friends  as 
observers  to  the  Moscow  Youth  Festival  which  is  to  take 
place  between  July  28  and  August  11  this  summer.  This  is 
a  Communist  Festival  run  by  the  Communist  youth  of 
Russia,  who  are  supported  by  the  Russian  government. 
The  30,000  young  people  who  visit  the  Festival  will  come 
from  almost  every  country  of  the  world  and  are  deliberately 
selected  from  widely  differing  religious,  economic,  social, 
and  political  groups. 

Admitting  that  the  Festival  is  likely  to  be  “a  vast  effort  to 
promote  and  spread  Communist  ideas  and  attitudes  through¬ 
out  the  world,”  he  asks,  “Are  Quakers  now  playing  the  Com¬ 
munists’  game,  becoming  puppets  in  their  propaganda  play?” 
Inasmuch  as  the  concerned  thinking  in  answer  to  this  ques¬ 
tion  was  presented  in  Friends  Journal,  July  27,  p.  490,  it  is 
not  repeated  here. 

Friends  and  Their  Friends 

A  meeting  for  worship  has  been  held  on  the  campus  of 
Lake  Erie  College  for  Women,  in  Painesville,  Ohio,  every 
Sunday  since  January  of  this  year,  at  the  home  of  Parviz  and 
Louise  Chahbazi,  23  West  High  Street.  During  the  summer 
months  the  meetings  are  at  the  home  of  Walter  and  Ruth 
Rust  in  Perry,  Ohio.  On  the  first  Sunday  of  each  month  a 
pot-luck  luncheon  follows  the  meeting  for  worship.  A  First- 
day  School  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Rusts.  Visitors  are 
cordially  invited.  This  group  is  under  the  care  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Meeting  on  Magnolia  Drive,  which  feels  a  lively  concern 
for  its  welfare. 


In  the  nationwide  Civil  Defense  drill  of  July  12,  ten 
pacifists  who  refused  to  take  shelter  were  arrested  in  New  York 
City  and  sentenced  to  thirty  days  in  jail  by  Magistrate  Walter 
Bayer.  The  protest  was  sponsored  by  the  Catholic  Worker 
group.  In  pleading  guilty  to  the  charge  of  violating  the  New 
York  State  Defense  Emergency  Act,  Dorothy  Day,  Ammon 
Hennacy,  Daniel  O’Hagen,  and  Michael  Graine  stated  their 
pacifist  motivation  and  their  belief  that  the  only  real  "civil 
defense”  is  to  end  war. 

Rachel  Davis  Du  Bois  was  recently  quoted  in  the  New 
York  Post  (May  29)  in  a  mention  of  a  book  Why  Teach, 
edited  by  D.  Louise  Sharp  (Holt,  $4) .  Over  one  hundred 
teachers  and  leaders  in  various  fields  were  asked  for  short 
inspiring  statements  on  “Why  Teach”  in  order  to  help  place 
“this  finest  of  arts  on  the  high  level  where  it  belongs.”  The 
passage  from  Rachel  Davis  Du  Bois  contained  her  quotation 
from  Walt  Whitman,  “In  some  way  the  teacher  takes  each 
pupil  to  the  window,  and  ‘my  left  arm  shall  hook  you  round 
the  waist  and  my  right  shall  point  you  to  the  endless  and 
beginningless  road  .  .  .  not  I — not  God — can  travel  this  road 
for  you.’  ” 

The  cover  picture  of  the  July  issue  of  the  Bucks  County 
Traveler,  Doylestown,  Pa.,  is  a  reproduction  of  Edward  Hicks’s 
view  of  the  Twining  Farm,  near  Newtown,  Pa.  Edward  Hicks 
(1780-1849),  a  Friend,  lived  at  Newtown  and  was  one  of 
America’s  earliest  primitive  painters,  best  known  for  his  “Peace¬ 
able  Kingdom,”  of  which  he  painted  numerous  versions.  His 
work  has  now  attained  general  artistic  recognition  and  con¬ 
siderable  commercial  value. 

Scarsdale  Meeting,  N.  Y.,  has  drawn  up  a  statement  calling 
for  a  halt  to  the  testing  of  nuclear  weapons,  which  has  been 
sent  to  local  churche.s,  the  local  press,  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  congressional  special  Subcommittee  on  Radiation  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  It  reads  in  part: 

To  think  that  lasting  peace  can  be  built  on  the  threat  of 
such  destruction  is  a  delusion.  The  sickness  of  our  time  is 
fear  and  distrust,  for  which  threats  are  no  cure;  on  the 
contrary,  they  intensify  the  disease.  What  is  needed  is  an 
act  of  faith.  To  stop  the  testing  of  nuclear  bombs  would  be 
such  an  act  and  might  well  serve  as  the  solvent  to  present 
international  tensions,  opening  the  way  to  real  progress  in 
all-round  disarmament. 

If  one  country  were  to  take  the  lead,  it  would  be  well- 
nigh  impossible  for  the  other  possessors  of  nuclear  weapons 
not  to  follow  its  example.  The  effect  of  such  leadership  on 
world  opinions  would,  in  any  case,  be  profound. 

.  .  .  We  strongly  urge  public  opinion  to  make  itself 
heard  immediately  on  this  vital  issue.  In  particular,  we 
would  beg  our  fellow  citizens  to  consider  prayerfully 
whether  the  manufacture,  testing,  and  implicit  threat  to 
use  nuclear  weapons  can  be  reconciled  with  their  various 
religious  faiths. 
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Announcement  has  been  made  of  the  appointment  of 
George  and  Eleanor  Loft  as  American  Friends  Service  Com¬ 
mittee^  representatives  in  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and 
Nyasaland  for  a  period  of  twenty-four  months  beginning  in 
September,  1957.  They  will  work  in  cooperation  with  Friends 
in  Salisbury,  Southern  Rhodesia,  which  will  be  their  headquar¬ 
ters,  on  plans  to  develop  a  Friends  Center  where  people  of  all 
races  can  meet  together  and  freely  discuss  political  and  social 
problems  peculiar  to  this  area,  including  broad  human  prob¬ 
lems,  international  affairs,  education,  job  opportunities,  and 
African  nationalism. 

The  Lofts,  who  are  members  of  Lansdowne,  Pa.,  Monthly 
Meeting,  will  be  accompanied  by  their  three  children,  two 
daughters  and  a  son. 

George  Loft  has  previously  served  with  the  A.F.S.C.  as 
assistant  secretary  in  the  publicity  office  and,  later,  as  coordina¬ 
tor  of  services  for  conscientious  objectors.  He  holds  two  de¬ 
grees  in  business  administration  from  New  York  University. 


The  New  York  Times  Book  Review  of  July  21  contains 
on  page  6  a  picture  of  the  Capitol’s  Marble  Room  where 
Senators  read  current  publications.  The  article  by  Senator 
Richard  L.  Neuberger,  Oreg.,  relates  the  reading  habits  of 
some  Senators,  among  them  Paul  H.  Douglas,  Ill.,  "the  most 
prolific  fountain  of  quotations  in  the  Senate”  and  "the  Sen¬ 
ate’s  most  indefatigable  reader.”  His  appalling  reading  sched¬ 
ule  of  newspapers  and  magazines  (not  to  quote  the  books  he 
is  reading  at  present)  includes  Friends  Journal,  to  which  he 
is  a  subscriber. 


The  April  issue  of  We  the  Blind,  published  quarterly  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  the  Blind  (5137  Spruce  Street, 
Philadelphia  39,  Pa.) ,  printed  an  article  by  William  Taylor, 
Jr.,  entitled  "Report  of  the  Legislative  Committee”  that  deals 
with  the  Pennsylvania  and  Missouri  blind  pensions.  The  same 
issue  carries  William  Taylor’s  picture  and  also  tells  the  inter¬ 
esting  life  story  of  our  blind  Friend.  He  is  a  member  of  Provi¬ 
dence  Monthly  Meeting,  Media,  Pa.,  a  graduate  of  Swarth- 
more  College  and  the  law  school  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  practices  law  at  Media.  He  was  instrumental 
in  the  enactment  of  the  White  Cane  Law  in  forty  states,  is 
always  engaged  in  promoting  progressive  legislation  'for  the 
blind,  and  does  a  great  deal  of  traveling. 

Governor  Leader  of  Pennsylvania  recently  removed  his 
name  from  the  Pennsylvania  State  Council  for  the  Blind 
which  works  for  improvements  for  the  blind  and  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  blindness. 


New  England  Friends  delivered  to  President  Eisenhower 
on  July  17  more  than  10,000  signatures  on  a  petition  urging 
the  banning  of  nuclear  bomb  tests. 

Nearly  half  of  the  sigfners  are  from  New  England,  30  per 
cent  are  from  Massachusetts,  and  the  rest  from  the  other 
forty-two  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"Our  petition  campaign  will  continue,”  said  Russell  John¬ 
son,  Peace  Education  Secretary  of  the  American  Friends  Serv¬ 


ice  Committee,  New  England  Region.  "When  we  have  reached 
about  as  many  people  as  with  our  limited  resources  we  can 
expect  to  reach,  we  shall  send  President  Eisenhower  the 
additional  signatures  we  have  then  received.  As  I  wrote  in 
a  letter  to  the  President,  the  results  of  this  effort,  which  we 
launched  ‘on  a  shoestring,'  give  some  idea  of  the  much  larger 
support  which  he  could  have  throughout  the  country  for 
efforts  on  his  part  to  effect  a  ban  on  the  testing  of  nuclear 
bombs.” 

The  message  addressed  to  President  Eisenhower  in  the 
petition  reads: 

We,  the  undersigned,  urgently  call  upon  you  to  take 
vigorous  steps  to  effect  a  ban  on  the  testing  of  nuclear 
bombs. 

The  stopping  of  nuclear  tests  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  halting  the  spread  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  to 
other  nations.  It  would  stop  the  increasing  danger  from 
radioactive  fallout.  It  would  be  a  dramatic  moral  act  which 
would  ease  tensions  and  create  the  |>olitical  climate  for 
positive  steps  to  peace.  This  step  in  the  direction  of  dis¬ 
armament  would  need  no  inspection  system,  since  scientists 
state  that  nuclear  bomb  tests  can  be  detected  by  present 
monitoring  methods. 

We  urge  you  to  give  this  petition  by  citizens  your  most 
serious  consideration. 

On  the  back  of  the  petition  sheet  are  statements  by 
American  and  other  scientists,  Pope  Pius  XII,  and  Henry 
Cadbury,  Chairman  of  the  American  Friends  Service  Com¬ 
mittee.  "Besides  the  biological  dangers  which  he  (Dr.  Albert 
Schweitzer)  mentioned,”  said  Dr.  Cadbury  in  his  statement, 
“we  would  emphasize  the  moral  reasons  which  condemn  both 
war  and  preparations  for  it.” 


Jane  A.  Rittenhouse,  a  member  of  Haverford  Monthly 
Meeting  and  formerly  a  teacher  at  Wilmington  Friends,  is 
returning  home  after  serving  for  three  years  at  Friends  School 
in  Tokyo  for  the  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting’s  Japan  Com¬ 
mittee.  According  to  present  plans  she  will  arrive  in  New  York 
about  August  18. 


Somewhat  belatedly,  but  not  too  late,  has  come  to  our  desk 
a  copy  of  the  183-page  illustrated  book  entitled  Kees  Boeke. 
It  contains  a  biography  of  our  Dutch  Friend  Kees  Boeke,  radi¬ 
cal  pacifist  and  dedicated  schoolman,  for  whose  70th  birthday 
in  1954  the  book  was  published  in  appreciation  of  his  valiantly 
upheld  peace  testimony  and  devotion  to  a  new  educational 
philosophy.  He  and  his  wife,  Betty  Cadbury  Boeke,  were  the 
founders  of  the  international  Werkplaats  community  school  in 
Bilthoven,  Holland.  The  beautifully  bound  book  conuins 
thirteen  articles  in  Dutch  and  one  in  French  in  which  friends 
and  former  students  express  their  appreciation  of  Kees  Boeke’s 
life  and  work.  The  introductory  biographical  account  was 
written  in  English  by  Wyatt  Rawson.  The  book  is  available 
from  the  Friends  Book  Centre,  Friends  House,  Euston  Road, 
London  N.  W.  1,  England,  or  from  Wyatt  Rawson,  44  Vine- 
yard  Hill  Road,  London  S.  W.  19.  The  price  is  21s.  2d. 
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Friends  in  South  Bavaria,  Germany,  have  addressed  to  the 
public  a  moving  appeal  to  work  for  the  cessation  of  atomic  test 
explosions.  They  refer  to  the  protest  of  the  eighteen  German 
atomic  scientists  and  the  medical  implications  of  the  test  ex¬ 
plosions,  appealing  to  all  voters  to  question  parliamentary 
candidates  for  the  fall  election  concerning  their  position  on 
this  problem. 


The  Society  of  Brothers  is  establishing  a  new  community 
at  Farmington,  Pa.,  ten  miles  east  of  Uniontown,  having  pur¬ 
chased  Gorley’s  Lake  Hotel  and  the  sixteen-acre  lake  there. 
Pittsburgh  Meeting  reports  in  its  Newsletter  that  several  truck- 
loads  of  equipment  for  the  community,  which  will  consist  of 
110  people,  have  been  collected  through  the  help  of  Meeting 
members.  Open  house  is  scheduled  for  August  10.  Various 
Friends  have  visited  or  been  members  of  the  Bruderhof  in 
Paraguay. 

Camp  Onas,  Rushland,  Pa. 

"Setup"  once  again  resounds  along  Neshaminy's  hillside, 
as  do  other  calls,  "Come  and  get  it,”  "Swim,”  "Assembly.”  The 
blend  of  voices  gives  evidence  of  the  age  range  of  campers  and 
the  variety  of  program  continuing  at  Camp  Onas  for  another 
season. 

From  the  Friends  Meetings  of  Bucks  County,  Philadelphia, 
and  New  Jersey,  from  as  far  away  as  Ohio,  New  York,  and 
Washington,  D.  C.,  boys  and  girls  have  come  for  a  good  time 
of  camping.  Counselors,  too,  represent  a  cross  section  of  na¬ 
tions,  races,  and  religions,  each  making  a  special  contribution; 
the  majority  were  in  the  camp  last  year. 

The  camp  "family”  numbers  119,  about  half  of  whom  are 
active  in  Friends  Meetings,  and  the  campers  are  about  equally 
divided  between  boys  and  girls.  The  new  directors,  Frank  and 
Caroline  Pineo,  served  in  France  for  nearly  two  years  with  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee,  and  Caroline  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  work  with  the  Service  Committee  in  Philadelphia 
for  the  past  five  years.  The  Pineos  spent  their  summers  direct¬ 
ing  a  coeducational  camp  in  Rhode  Island. 

Letter  to  the  Editor 

Letters  are  subject  to  editorial  revision  if  too  long.  Anonymous 
communications  cannot  be  accepted. 

Readers  of  Friends  Journal  may  be  interested  in  more 
information  about  the  purchase  of  the  portraits  of  William 
Penn  and  Hannah  Callowhill  Penn,  by  Francis  Place,  noted  in 
the  issue  of  June  29,  p.  426. 

The  drawings  have  never  before  been  sold  and  their  prove¬ 
nance  has  been  attested. 

Mabel  Zahn,  the  well-known  head  of  Sessler’s  Bookseller 
and  Printseller  shop  in  Philadelphia,  was  commissioned  to 
place  the  bid  for  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
did  so  through  an  agent  obtained  in  London.  The  Historical 
Society  discovered  that  other  American  collectors  and  institu¬ 
tions  felt  that  the  fiortraits  properly  should  go  to  the  great 
collection  of  materials  on  William  Penn  in  Philadelphia  and 
accordingly  did  not  bid  at  the  auction.  Although  the  Society 
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was  willing  to  offer  1,000  guineas  for  the  drawings,  they  were 
obtained  for  only  1,000  pounds. 

So  these  rare  portraits  will  join  the  Historical  Society’s 
notable  portrait  of  Penn  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  which  was 
given  to  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  by  the  grand¬ 
son  of  William  Penn  and  is  one  of  its  prize  possessions. 
October  24,  1957,  will  be  the  275th  anniversary  of  the  coming 
of  Penn  to  Philadelphia,  the  founding  of  the  City  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  October 
24  is  also  Penn’s  birthday  and  the  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  United  Nations  in  1945.  Plans  are  being  made  for  the 
public  unveiling  of  the  two  portraits  on  that  date  at  the 
Historical  Society,  1300  Locust  Street,  Philadelphia. 

Richmond  P.  Miller, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Secretary  to  the  Council, 

Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania 

BIRTHS 

COOK — On  June  16,  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  to  Donald  Bowker 
and  Elizabeth  Conant  Cook,  a  son,  named  Avery  Malcolm  Cook. 
The  Cooks  are  members  of  Wilmington  Monthly  Meeting,  Del. 

GIESSLER — On  July  16,  to  Hali  and  Dorothy  Giessler,  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  Helen  Jeanette  Giessler.  Her  sister,  Donna,  and  parents  are 
members  of  Reading,  Pa.,  Monthly  Meeting.  Her  grandmother  is 
Marty  V.  Giessler  of  Westtown  School. 

SANN — On  July  13,  to  Edward  and  Rosemary  Sann,  a  daughter, 
Victoria  Pauline  Sann.  Her  two  brothers,  sister,  and  parents  are 
all  members  of  Wilmington,  Ohio,  Monthly  Meeting. 

SMOLENS — On  July  23,  to  Roy  and  I^uise  Smolens,  a  son, 
Mark  Frederick  Smoixns.  He  is  the  grandson  of  Charles  and 
Evelyn  Frederick,  members  of  Valley  Meeting,  Pa. 

MARRIAGES 

PATTERSON-MICHENER— On  June  29,  in  the  Friends  Church 
at  Ackworth,  Iowa,  Miriam  Michener  and  Robert  Kenneth  Patter¬ 
son  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  Miriam  is  a  graduate  of  Scattergood 
School,  and  after  two  years  at  Earlham  College  entered  the  School  of 
Nursing  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  where  she  is  now  a  senior. 
The  couple  are  living  at  813  River  Street,  Iowa  City. 

STARR-STANLEY — On  June  1,  in  the  Springville  Meeting 
House,  in  Whittier,  Iowa,  Caroline  Stanley  of  Whittier,  Iowa, 
and  Stuart  Starr  of  Newmarket,  Ont.,  Canada.  Caroline  is  a 
graduate  of  Scattergood  School.  Stuart  has  been  an  active  member 
of  the  North  American  Young  Friends  Committee. 

DEATHS 

PETERSON — On  July  20,  Raymond  R.  Peterson  of  Woodstown, 
N.  J.,  a  member  of  Woodstown  Monthly  Meeting.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  Leona  V.  Peterson. 

PUSEY — On  July  20,  J,  Norman  Pusey  of  Avondale,  Pa.,  mem¬ 
ber  of  New  Garden  Monthly  Meeting,  Pa.  Surviving  are  two  daugh¬ 
ters,  Elizabeth  P.  Passmore  of  George  School,  Pa.,  and  Jean  P. 
Irwin  of  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  a  son,  Horace  H.  Pusey  of  Avon¬ 
dale,  and  nine  grandchildren. 

RICH — On  July  10,  at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Frances  Taylor  Rich, 
a  member  of  Woodstown  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J.  She  is  survived 
by  her  husband,  Gardner  Russell  Rich. 

RITTER — On  July  22,  at  Pocopson  Home,  West  Chester,  Pa., 
Jennie  A.  Ritter,  a  member  of  Woodstown  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  J. 

Eleanor  Deyo  Stringham 

On  June  12,  Eleanor  Deyo  Stringham  passed  on.  She  was  in 
her  92nd  year. 

Matinecock,  N.  Y.,  Meeting  has,  indeed,  suffered  a  great  loss, 
for  up  until  her  last  year  she  always  took  active  part  in  both  busi¬ 
ness  and  meetings  for  worship.  Her  sincere  dedication  to  the  spirit- 
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ual  union  and  communion  of  people  and  God  caused  her  to  speak 
to  us  often.  Her  message  usually  was  about  love  and  the  rewarding 
experience  of  the  sense  of  contact  with  the  spirit  and  the  fellow¬ 
ship  with  other  human  beings.  We  shall  greatly  miss  her  cheer, 
honesty,  and  integrity,  but  we  trust  we  may  be  better  and  stronger 
persons  for  having  known  her.  They  that  love  beyond  the  world 
cannot  be  separate  by  it — nor  can  Spirits  ever  be  divided  that  love 
and  live  in  the  same  Divine  Principle — the  Root  and  Record  of 
their  Friendship. 

Coming  Events 

(Calendar  events  for  the  date  of  issue  will  not  be  included  if  they 
have  been  listed  in  a  previous  issue.) 

AUGUST 

10- 14 — North  Carolina  Yearly  Meeting,  Cedar  Grove,  Woodland, 
N.  C.  For  information  write  Walter  J.  Brown,  George,  N.  C. 

1 1 —  Annual  Reunion  of  Conscientious  Objectors  of  Camp  Meade, 


Md.,  in  World  War  I,  at  Black  Rock  Retreat,  4  miles  south  of 
Quarryville,  Pa.,  on  Route  472.  Dinner  served  at  moderate  cost. 

11 — Cain  Quarterly  Meeting  on  Worship  and  Ministry,  at 
Maiden  Creek  Meeting  House,  9  miles  north  of  Reading,  Pa.,  2  pjn. 

11 — Purchase  Quarterly  Meeting,  at  Amawalk  Meeting  House, 
N.  Y.  See  issue  of  August  3. 

15-18 — Illinois  Yearly  Meeting,  at  the  meeting  house  on  Quaker 
Lane,  near  McNabb,  111.;  theme,  “Peace  Is  Power."  Concurrent 
sessions  for  Young  Friends,  High  School  Friends,  and  Junior  Yearly 
Meeting. 

17 —  Cain  Quarterly  Meeting,  at  Fast  Cain  Meeting  House,  on 
Route  340,  northeast  of  Coatesville,  Pa.,  at  4  p.m.  Box  supper  (ice 
cream  and  beverage  will  be  supplied).  After  supper  Leon  T.  Stem, 
Social  Service  Committee  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  will  speak 
on  “Modem  Prison  Reform.” 

18 —  Annual  Meeting  at  Cmm  Elbow  Meeting  House,  near  Hyde 
Park,  N.  Y.,  2:30  p.m.  George  Badgley  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

24-31 — ^Young  Friends  Committee  of  North  America  Conference, 
at  Five  Oaks  Camp,  Ontario,  Canada. 


REGULAR  MEETINGS 


ARIZONA 

PKOSHIX — Meeting;  for  worship,  10  a.m., 
17th  Street  and  Glendale  Avenue.  James 
Dewees,  Clerk,  1928  West  Mitchell. 

TVCSOV — Friends  Meeting;,  129  North 
Warren  Avenue.  Worship,  First-days  at 
11  a.m.  Clerk,  John  A.  Salyer,  745  East 
Fifth  Street;  Tucson  2-3262. 


CALIFORNIA 

BBSKBIiBT — Friends  meeting;.  First-days 
at  11  a.m..  northeast  corner  of  Vine  and 
Walnut  Streets.  Monthly  meetlng;s,  the 
last  First-day  of  each  month,  after  the 
meeting;  for  worship.  Clerk,  Clarence 
Cunning;ham. 

OBABBXOHT — Friends  meeting,  9:30  a.m. 
on  Scrlpps  campus,  10th  and  Columbia. 
Ferner  Nuhn,  Clerk,  420  West  8th  Street. 

XiA  JOUA — Meeting  for  worship,  11  a.m., 
at  the  Meeting  House,  7380  Blads  Avenue. 
Visitors  call  GL  4-7459. 

PA8ASBVA  —  Orange  Grove  Monthly 
Meeting.  Meeting  for  worship,  Ehist 
Orange  Grove  at  Oakland  Avenue,  First- 
days  at  11  a.m.  Monthly  meetings,  8  p.m., 
the  second  Fourth-day  of  each  month. 

BAH  PBAHOX8CO — Meetings  for  worship. 
First-days,  11  a.m.,  1830  Sutter  Street. 


CANADA 

MOHTBEAB — Meeting  and  Sunday  school. 
Rooms  316-8,  Y.W.C.A.,  Dorchester  Street, 
W.,  11  a.m.  each  Sunday.  Clerk,  PL  1920. 


COLORADO 

DBHVHB — Mountain  View  Meeting.  Meet¬ 
ing  for  worship,  10:30  a.m.  at  2026  South 
Williams.  Clerk,  WE  4-8224. 


CONNECTICUT 

KAXTPOBD  —  Meeting  for  worship,  11 
a.m.  at  the  Meeting  House,  144  South 
Quaker  Lane,  West  Hartford. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

WA8XIHOTOH — The  Friends  Meeting  of 
Washington,  2111  Florida  Avenue,  N.  W., 
one  block  from  Connecticut  Avenue,  First- 
days  at  9  a.m.  and  11  a.m. 


FLORIDA 

OAXHH8FXIiU  —  Meeting  for  worship. 
First-days,  11  a.m.,  218  Florida  Union. 

JAOXBOHYXua  —  Meeting  for  worship 


and  First-day  school,  11  Am.,  Y.W.C.A. 
Board  Room.  Telephone  EVergreen  9-4345. 

MZAm — Meeting  for  worship  at  Y.W.C.A., 
114  S.E.  4th  St.,  11  Am.;  First-day  school, 
10  Am.  Miriam  Toepel,  Clerk:  TU  8-6829. 

OXUiAHSO-WTHTHB  PA3UC— Worship,  11 
a.m.,  Sunday,  in  the  Meeting  House  at 
Marks  and  Broadway  Streets. 

PAUK  SHACK  —  Friends  Meeting,  10:80 
a.m.,  812  S.  Lakeside  Drive,  Lake  Worth. 

8T.  PBTHBSBVaO— Friends  Meeting,  180 
Nineteenth  Avenue  S.  E.  Meeting  and 
First-day  school  at  11  Am. 


HAWAII 

HOMOhXJhJJ — Honolulu  Friends  Meeting, 
2426  Oahu  Avenue,  Honolulu;  telephone 
094447.  Meeting  for  worship,  Sundays, 
10:15  a.m.  Children’s  meeting,  10:15  a.m.. 
Joins  meeting  for  fifteen  minutes.  Clerk, 
Christopher  Nicholson. 


ILLINOIS 

CHIOAOO — The  57th  Street  Meeting  of  all 
Friends.  Sunday  worship  hour,  11  a.m.  at 
Quaker  House,  5615  Woodlawn  Avenue. 
Monthly  meeting  (following  6  p.m.  supper 
there)  every  first  Friday.  Telephone  But¬ 
terfield  8-8066. 

DOWHSB8  OSOVB  (suburban  Chicago) — 
Meeting  and  First-day  school,  10:30  a.m., 
Avery  Coonley  School,  1400  Maple  Avenue. 


IOWA 

DB8  XOnrB8  —  Friends  Meeting,  2920 
Thirtieth  Street,  South  entrance.  Wor¬ 
ship,  10  a.m.;  classes,  11  a.m. 


KENTUCKY 

IiOXTXBYXBBB — Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-day  school,  10:30  a.m.  on  Sundays 
at  Neighborhood  House,  428  South  First 
Street.  Telephone  TWlnbrook  5-7110. 


LOUISIANA 

HBW  OBBBAH8  —  Friends  meeting  each 
Sunday.  For  information  telephone  UN 
1-1262  or  TW  7-2179. 


MARYLAND 

BABTntOBB  —  The  Stony  Run  Friends 
Meeting,  5116  North  Charles  Street.  Meet¬ 
ings  for  worship,  11  Am. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

ABKBBST — Meeting  for  worship,  10  Am., 
Old  Chapel,  Univ.  of  Mass.;  AL  8-5902. 


CAMBBXOOB — Meeting  for  worship  each 
First-day  at  9:30  a.m.  and  11  Am.,  5  Long¬ 
fellow  Park  (near  Harvard  Square).  Tele¬ 
phone  TR  6-6883. 

IiTHH — Friends  Center,  20  Phillips  Ave¬ 
nue  off  Lewis  Street.  Meeting  for  worship. 
Sunday  at  10  Am.;  telephone  Lynn  2-8879 
or  5-7826. 

WOBCB8TBB  —  Pleasant  Street  Friends 
Meeting,  901  Pleasant  Street.  Meeting  for 
worship  each  First-day,  11  a.m.  Teleimone 
PL  4-3887. 


MINNESOTA 

XZHHBABOUB  —  Friends  Meeting,  44th 
Street  and  York  Avenue  South.  First-day 
school,  10  Am.;  meeting  for  worship,  11 
a.m.  Richard  P.  Newby,  Minister,  4421  Ab¬ 
bott  Avenue  South.  Telephone  WA  6-9675. 


MISSOURI 

XAH8A8  CZTT— Penn  Valley  Meeting,  806 
West  39th  Street.  Unprogrammed  wor¬ 
ship  at  10:45  a.m.  each  Sunday.  Visiting 
Friends  always  welcome.  For  Information 
call  HA  1-8328. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

DOTBXt— Meeting  for  worship,  11  Am., 
First-day,  Friends  Meeting  House,  Central 
Avenue.  Telephone  Durham  413R;  S. 
Weeks,  clerk. 


NEW  JERSEY 

ATLABTIO  CXTT  —  Discussion  group, 
10:80  Am.,  meeting  for  worship  and  First- 
day  school,  11  Am.,  Friends  Meeting, 
South  Carolina  and  Pacific  Avenues. 

DOYBK  —  Randolph  Meeting  House, 
Quaker  Church  Road.  First-day  school,  10 
a.m.;  meeting  for  worship,  10:15  a.m. 

KAHA8QUAH— First-day  school,  10  a.m.; 
meeting  for  worship,  11:15  a.m.  Route  85 
at  Manasquan  Circle.  Walter  Longstreet, 
Clerk. 

BHBBWBBTniT— Meeting  for  worship.  11 
a.m..  Route  85  and  Sycamore  Avenue. 
Sarah  E.  Fussell,  CHerk;  telephone  SHady- 
side  1-8719. 


NEW  MEXICO 

8ABTA  7B  —  Meeting  for  worship  each 
First-day  at  11  Am.,  Oaleria  Mexico,  551 
Canyon  Road.  Santa  Fa  Robert  Pletten- 
berg.  Clerk. 


NEW  YORK 

ALBAHT— Meeting  for  worship  and  First- 
day  school,  11  a.m.  at  Y.M.C.A.,  428  State 
Street;  telephone  Albany  8-6242. 
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BVF7A&0  —  Meetlnc  for  worihip  and 
First-day  school,  11  a.m.  at  1272  Dalawars 
Avenue;  telephone  EL<  0262. 

Z.OVO  ZB&AVS  —  Manhasset  Meetlna, 
Northern  Boulevard  at  Shelter  RocHc 
Road.  First-day  school,  0:45  a.m.;  meet¬ 
ing;  for  worship,  11  a.m. 

HZW  YOMK — Meetings  for  worship  each 
Sunday,  11  a.m.  Telephone  ORamercy 
3-8018  for  First-day  school  and  meeting 
information. 

Manhattan — United  meeting  for  worship 
October — April:  221  East  15th  Street 
May — September:  144  Blast  20th  Street 
Brooklyn — 110  Schermerhorn  Street 
Flushing — 137-16  Northern  Boulevard 
Riverside  Church,  16th  Floor — Riverside 
Drive  and  122d  Street,  8:30  p.m. 

PAWXiZHO— Oblong  Meeting  House,  meet¬ 
ing  for  worship  each  Sunday  through 
September  1,  10  a.m. 

■OAMDABB— Scarsdale  Friends  Meeting, 
133  Popham  Road.  Meeting  for  worship. 
First-days  at  11  a.m.  Clerk,  Frances  B. 
Compter,  17  Hasleton  Drive,  White  Plains, 
New  York. 

8TBACTT8B — Meeting  and  First-day  school 
at  11  a.m.  each  FMrst-day  at  Huntington 
Neighborhood  House,  512  Almond  Street. 


First-day  school,  11  a.m.,  Y.W.C.A.,  Fourth 
and  Walnut  Streets. 

XiAMCA8TBX — Meeting  house,  Tulane  Ter¬ 
race,  xyk  miles  west  of  Lancaster,  off  U.S. 
30.  Meeting  and  First-day  school,  10  a.m. 

PKZLASHLPHZA— Meetings  for  worship 
are  held  at  10:80  a.m.  unless  otherwise 
noted.  For  information  about  First-day 
schools  telephone  Friends  Central  Bureau, 
RIttenhouse  6-3263. 

Byberry,  one  mile  east  of  Roosevelt  Boule¬ 
vard  at  Southampton  Road,  11  a.m. 
Central  Philadelphia,  20  South  12th  Street. 
Chestnut  Hill,  100  But  Mermaid  Lane. 
Coulter  Street  and  Oreen  Street  Jointly  at 
45  West  School  House  Lane,  11  a.m. 

4th  &  Arch  Streets,  First-  A  B*lfth-day8. 
Frankford,  Penn  and  Orthodox  Streets. 
Frankford,  Unity  and  Wain  Streets,  11  a.m. 

PXTT8BUBOK— Worship  at  10:80  am., 
adult  class,  11:45  a.m.,  1858  Shady  Avenue. 

BBASIBO — 108  North  Sixth  Street  First- 
day  school  at  10  a.m.,  meeting  for  wor¬ 
ship  at  11  a.m. 

8TATB  OOIiXiBOB  —  818  South  Atherton 
Street.  First-day  school  at  0:80  a.m., 
meeting  for  worship  at  10:45  a.m. 


TENNESSEE 


OHIO 

CZBroXVBATZ  —  Meeting  for  worship,  11 
a.m.,  8601  Victory  Parkway.  Telephone 
Edwin  Moon,  Clerk,  at  JE  1-4084. 

CIiBTBLAVI} — Meeting  for  worship  and 
First-day  school,  11  a.m.,  10016  Magnolia 
Drive.  Telephone  TU  4-2606. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

XAKBXPBVBO — Meeting  for  worship  and 


MBUPKXB  —  Meeting  for  worship  each 
Sunday,  0:30  a.m.,  at  Quintard  House.  822 
Washington.  Correspondent,  Esther  Mc- 
Candless,  BRoadway  6-0656. 


TEXAS 

AUSTIir — Meeting  for  worship,  Sunday, 
11  a.m.,  407  West  27th  Street.  Clerk,  John 
Barrow,  OR  2-5522. 

DALLAS — Worship,  Sunday,  10:30  a.m., 
7th  Day  Adventist  Church  4000  North  Cen¬ 


SELLING  YOUR  HOUSE? 

A  housing  service  in  the  Philadelphia 
suburbs  .  .  .  endorsed  by  Friends 


YOU  con  help  to  overcome  racial  iniuttices 
In  your  suburban  community. 

List  your  Suburban  House  with  us 

Many  One  people  are  applying  for  good  housea 
—  teachera,  engineers,  designers,  doctors. 

•  Yonr  house  will  bo  available  to  all 
interested  buyers 

•  We  cooperate  with  other  brokers 

•  AND  you  will  be  helping  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  principle  of 

NON-DISCRIHINATION  IN  HOUSING 


Friends  Suburban  Housing,  Inc. 


53  Cricket  Avenue  •  Ardmore,  Pa. 
_  Ml  9-9992  - 


WOMAN,  MIDDLE-AGED 

TO  WORK  IN  BUSINESS  OFFICE  AS 

RECEPTIONIST  AND 
SWITCHBOARD  OPERATOR 

With  Additional  Minor  Clerical  Chores 
•¥ 

Large  individual  room  available, 
with  board  and  room  furnished. 

If  interested  in  details,  write  or 
telephone 

ROBERT  K.  TOMLINSON,  Business  Manager 
WESnOWN  SCHOOL,  WESTTOWN,  PA. 


Unusual  Opportunity  for  Mature  and  Understanding  Woman  as 
Cottage  Worker 

in  a  small  cottage  for  emotionally  disturbed  boys.  This  is  a  career  with  the  support 
and  help  of  the  professional  staff.  It  presents  security  and  a  challenge  for  the  right 
person.  A  lovely  room  and  bath  are  furnished. 

Telephone  Livingston  8-4800  or  write  Mrs.  Preston 
_ 1301  SPENCER  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA - 


NEW  ADVERTISING  RATES  AND  DISCOUNTS  WILL  BECOME 
EFFECTIVE  ON  SEPTEMBER  1,  1957 

DI8PLAT  ADVBBTI8nra — $2.24  per  column  Inch,  or  16<  per  agate  line,  with 
the  following  discounts:  10%  for  6 — 11  insertions,  15%  for  12^24  insertions, 
20%  for  25  or  more  insertions  within  one  year. 

BtBBTnro  B’OTXCBa — 16^  per  line,  with  no  discount  for  repeated  insertions. 

CLA88ZPZBD  ADVBBTX8ZVGI — 8f  per  word,  with  the  following  discounts:  10% 
for  6 — 15  insertions,  16%  for  16  or  more  insertions  within  one  year.  A  box 
number  will  be  supplied  if  requested,  and  there  is  no  postage  charge  for 
forwarding  replies. 

Advertising  copy  may  be  changed  without  extra  charge. 


tral  Expresswt^.  Clerk,  Kenneth  Carroll, 
Department  of  Religion,  S.M.U.:  FL  2-1846. 

HOUSTOH  —  Live  Oak  Friends  Meeting 
each  Sunday,  11  a.m.  at  Jewish  Community 
Center,  2020  Herman  Drive.  Clerk,  Walter 
Whitson:  JAckson  8-6413. 


AVAILABLE 


ROOMS  with  running  water,  for  perma¬ 
nent  or  transient  guests.  Telephone  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  MArket  7-2025. 


BUILDING  SITBl:  Partly  wooded  hillside 
near  Centre  Square  in  Montgomery  Coun¬ 
ty,  Pa.;  beautiful  view,  ideal  for  contem¬ 
porary  home;  1.6  acres,  200'  x  300',  Write 
Steve  Bldgerton,  Camp  Dark  Waters,  Med¬ 
ford,  N.  J.,  or  telephone  Olive  4-8695. 


WANTED 


ONE  OR  TWO  ADULTS  to  share  small, 
charming,  fully-equipped  Bucks  County 
home.  Car  essential.  Owner,  professional 
woman,  there  only  week  ends.  Advan¬ 
tageous  offer  for  congenial,  responsible 
party.  Box  L178,  Friends  Journal. 


MATURE  WOMAN  as  working  house¬ 
keeper  in  small  Guest  House  In  vicinity 
of  Moorestown,  N.  J.  (8-10  guests).  Good 
cook,  capable  of  taking  responsibility. 
Phone  Belmont  5-5575  or  write  Rebecca 
R.  Haines,  Masonville,  N.  J. 


USED  REFRIGERATOR  in  good  working 
condition  needed  soon  by  Swarthmore 
Meeting’s  Social  Order  Committee,  for 
Hungarian  family.  Call  Kingsley  3-7373 
evenings  (except  week  end)  or  write  Gil¬ 
bert  Mustin,  Jr.,  at  211  Cornell  Avenue, 
Swarthmore,  Pa. 


PRACTICAL  NURSE  WANTED 

for  Friends  boarding  home 

Write  or  telephone 

W.  WORTH  MACTKIB),  Superintendent 
Stapeley  Hall,  6300  Greene  Street, 
Philadelphia  44,  Pa. 
GErmantown  8-6323 


PRINTING  SALESMAN- 
PRODUCTION  PLANNER 

Opportunity  for  qualified  applicant  in 
conunercial  printing  field.  Write,  stat¬ 
ing  experience  and  compensation  de¬ 
sired,  to: 

PRESS  OF  HARRY  S.  SCOTT,  INC. 

Ill  South  Street,  Baltimore  2,  Maryland 
Since  1877  "We  Never  Disappoint" 


The  FRIENDS  JOURNAL  it  regularly  on 
tale  in  the  magazine  deportment  of  the 
John  Wanamaker  ttore  in  Philadelphia. 


EASTMAN  DILLON,  UNION 
SECURITIES  &  CO. 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

Investments 

WILLIAM  EDWARD  CADBURY 

Rtprnintatiot 

225  S.  15th  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


August  10,  1957 


FRIENDS  JOURNAL 


527 


PARRISH  &  CO. 

Members 

I  Mew  York  Stock  Ezchanare 

INVESTMENT  BROKERS 
1421  Chestnut  Street 
Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 
RIttenhouse  6-6800 
Write  or  telephone 
JOSEPH  N.  JANNET 
Representative 


THE  PiNINGTON 

21S  EAST  ISrii  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY  3 
Next  door  to  the  Meetina  Hotise 
A  Friends  Hostel  in  New  York  for  Friends 
and  friends  of  Friends.  Comfortable  rooms 
and  wholesome  meals  for  permanent  attests. 
Accommodations  for  transients  limited.  Ad¬ 
vance  rsservations  requested. 

Telephone  ORomercy  S-fIfS 


Furniture  Upholstering 

THOM  SEIEMIA,  21 S  FcIIm  kwm.  Ctllhtdak.  Pa. 

More  than  i  years  of  references  in  Swart hmors, 
Po.,  and  vicinity  .  .  .  Rrst-class  work  of  rensen 
able  rates  .  .  .  ever  30  years'  experience. 

Telephone  Sharon  Hill  0734 


The 

Legal 

Intelligencer 

EstabUsbed  1843 


PRINTING 


10  South  37th  Strebt 
Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 

evergreen  6-1535 


FRIENDS  BOOK  STORE 

302  ARCH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 
MArfcet  7-3576 

Quaker  books,  British  and  American,  bioara- 
phies,  new  books,  large  selection  of  children’s 
books.  Any  book  in  print  will  be  ordered. 
Mail  and  telephone  orders  filled  promptly. 

Summer  Store  Hours  —  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 
Branch,  1515  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 


STRAWBRIDGE 
&  CLOTHIER 


_ 

Builders  of  Confidence 
Since  1868 


THE  MARSHALL  SQUARE  SANITARIUM 

WEST  CHESTER,  PENNSYLVANIA 


cA  Private  V^ospitaV 


catering  especially  to  the  aging,  the  nervous  and  those  requiring  prolonged 
care  for  physical  or  neurological  disabilities.  Careful  classification  assured. 
Special  rates  for  permanent  guests. 

EVERETT  SPERRY  BARR.  M.D. 
Director 


ARE  YOUR  SAVINGS  INSURED? 

They  would  be  in  the  Lansdowne  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association.  Our 
accounts  are  Federally  insured  up  to  $10,000.00  and  participate  in  liberal  divi¬ 
dends.  Accounts  may  be  opened  by  mail  in  any  amount  from  one  dollar  upwards. 
Legal  investments  for  trust  funds. 


LAMSOOWNE  FEDERAL  SAVIMGS  AMD  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 


32  SOUTH  LANSDOWNE  AVENUE,  LANSDOWNE,  PA, 


Literaturo  on  request 
Fbed  a.  Werner,  President 


I  FRIENDS  hospital! 

|>  Established  and  operated  since  1813  H 

by  members  of  the  Religiosss  Society  of  Friends 

r6  The  oldeat  private,  non-profit  institution  in  America  devoted  a 

[4  exclusively  to  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  mentally  ilL  s 

[2  Roosevelt  BouleYasd  and  Adams  Avenue  ^ 

[2  Philadelphia  24,  Pennsylvania  s 


r 


H.  W.  COMFORT 
333  CROWN  ST. 

morrisyille,  pa* 


Committe*  on  Family  Relations 

Counseling  Service  for  Friends 

For  appointmonta  in  PhiladolphU  t*l«phoii« 
John  Charlw  Wynn,  MAdiaon  >-80«9,  in 
tha  aranins. 

For  appointmanta  with  Dr.  Lovett  Dawaaa 
write  him  at  Gian  Milla,  Pa.,  or  telephone 
Valleybrook  1474. 

For  appointmanta  with  Dr.  Ganavra  Driaeoli 
Ulaphona  WEUh  Valley  4-7118. 


FRIENDS' 

CENTRAL  SCHOOL 

OVSRBROOK,  PHILADELPHIA  31,  PA. 


CeadiKotional  —  Cellaga  Preparatory 
Feer^oar  kinderpartan  through 
12th  Grade 

A  Friendly  school  which  offers  country 
d«y  fgdlities  and  program  with  a  col¬ 
lege  preparatory  curriculum  and  the 
advantages  of  nearby  urban  resources. 

Merrill  E.  Bush,  Headmaster 


FRIENDS’  SELECT  SCHOOL 

THE  PARKWAY  AT  SEVENTEENTH  STREH 
PHILADELPHIA  3,  PENNSYLVANIA 
Established  1089 
Coeducational 

Kindergarten  through  Twelfth  Grade 

At  Ftlends'  Select  School  today  we 
seek  not  only  to  preserve  a  sense 
of  continuity  with  our  past  and  to 
maintain  our  traditional  emphasis 
on  scholarship  and  spiritual  values, 
but  also  to  utilise  the  educational 
resources  found  in  the  diversity  of 
the  student  body  and  in  the  ever 
changing  community. 

C.  Laurence  Blauvelt,  Headmaster 


APTITUDE  TESTS 


CAREER  COUNSELING  g  JOB  STRATEGY 
Want  to  find  work  or  a  hobby  for  which  you 
or*  bottw  tuitod?  Wont  to  moko  moro  or  a 
useful  contribution  through  your  work?  We've 
helped  others  since  1937.  telephone  or  write 
too^.  Free  fol^  L  KIngswood  3-2022. 

TOMLINSON  COUNSELORS 
54«  RUTGERS  AVENUE,  SWARTHMORE.  PA 


ASK  OUR  OP/N/ON 
OP  YOUR  SECURITIES 


HECKER  &  CO. 

Metstbert  of  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
LIBERTY  TRUST  BUILDING 
Brood  and  Arch  Streets 
Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

LOcust  4-3S00 

CHARLES  J.  ERICKSON 

Registered  Representative 


THE  MEETING  SCHOOL 

A  Friends  School  Locoted  In  the  Heart  of  New  England 

founded  to  encourage  our  children’s  individual  growth  in 
the  climate  of  the  eternal  search  for  truth.  , 

*  Worship  *  Family  Living  *  Community  Service 

*  Farm  Work  *  Academic  Work  *  Play 

For  boys  and  girls  13-18  years  of  age 

ENROLLMENTS  FOR  ACADEMIC  YEAR  1957-58  BEGINNING  SEPTEMBER  30,  1957, 
NOW  BEING  ACCEPTED. 

GEORGE  I.  BLISS/  Director,  Thomas  Rood,  West  Rindgo/  N.  H. 


A  FRIENDS  COEDUCATIONAL  BOARDING  SCHOOL 


GRADES 

9-12 


.GEORGE  SGHOOL 

Richard  H.  McFeely,  Principal 


Founded 

1893 


Enrollment  has  been  completed  for  autumn  of  the  coming  school  year. 
A  limited  waiting  list  is  being  established  from  which  applicants  for 
the  lower  classes  will  be  accepted  as  vacancies  may  occur. 

Address  inquiries  to:  ADELBERT  MASON,  Director  of  Admissiosts 
Box  350,  George  School,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania 


FRIENDS  ACADEMY 

EstabUshed  1B77 

A  coeducational  Quaker  school  in  a  beautiful  residential  com¬ 
munity  25  miles  from  New  York.  A  well-balanced  academic 
program  is  designed  to  stimulate  in  the  student  a  desire  to 
live  a  creative  Christian  life  in  today's  world. 
KINDERGARTEN  THROUGH  GRADE  12. 

A  reduction  in  tuition  Is  available  to  member!  of  Tha  Society  of  Friends. 

VICTOR  M.  HAUGHTON,  JR.,  Headmaster 
Box  B,  Locust  Valley,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


Our  new  deadline  for  advertising  is  Friday  of  the  week  pre¬ 
ceding  date  of  issue.  Copy  received  by  9:15  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  Monday  morning  will  be  included  only  if  space  permits. 


CRETH  &  SULLIVAN,  INC 

Insurance 
324  WALNUT  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 

WAInut  2-7900 

LET  US  SOLVE  YOUR  INSURANCE  PROBLEMS 


THE  LEGAL  INTELUOaNCaEi 


